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exposed to the penal laws, can produce none but good effects for
his reputation and for the security of his government.

But Barrillon's view was the more correct one: he had been doing
his best (which in this case was not very much) to foment dissension
between the Parliament and the King, and he rejoiced that the proroga-
tion had confounded, at any rate for a time, the hopes which some people
had of an agreement between them. He said also that the members
of Parliament were not remorseful at having put James in a position
to do without them, and that they were pleased at being able to pose
before public opinion as strong upholders of the Protestant faith,
and had decreased their earlier unpopularity. There was, however,
more of the spirit of John Coke among the members than Barrillon
was aware of: the members cannot fail to have been outraged by the
successive brow-beatings which they had endured, and James's refusal,
at the expense of a large subsidy, to permit the question of religion
to be freely debated left them in no doubt as to his intentions in that
regard. James had rendered it impossible that as long as he was King
the same or another Parliament could sit, even a Parliament elected
by the methods of the first months of his reign. The only immediate
effect of the debates in these last days of James's only Parliament was
the dismissal from civil and military posts of a number of members
of both Houses whose conduct had displeased the King; the most
important sufferer was Compton, who was dismissed from the Privy
Council and ceased to be Dean of the Chapel Royal.

For a brief period at the beginning of the year 1686 James's mistress,
Catherine Sedley, was of political importance for the only time in her
life. On his accession James made the gesture of dismissing her, but he
had not been able to keep his pious resolutions, and it was well known
to those about the Court that he had been visiting her surreptitiously
for some months. On January 19 it suddenly became known that he had
created her Countess of Dorchester. The Queen (who may have been
unaware of the resumption of her relations with James) was highly
indignant, and made no effort to conceal her distress in public. Attempts
were made to convince the Queen that the Sedley affair was of no im-
portance, that the title was merely a farewell gift from James:

But when [writes Barrillon] it was known that she was to be a
countess and that she intended to appear at Court the Queen
was in great distress. She loves her husband sincerely and she is
very proud. . * . She declares she will under no circumstances
suffer the public scandal which it is proposed to perpetrate and that